Oxford and its Story

founder. Their number was to be filled up from the
descendants of his parents, or failing them, other honest
and capable young men, with a preference for the
diocese of Winchester. They were to study in some
University where they were to hire a hall and live
together as a community. It was in the very year
of the secession to Northampton that the statutes
were issued, and it would have been obviously inex-
pedient to bind the students to one U niversity or one
town. The Studiurn might be removed from Oxford
or the scholar might find it desirable to migrate from
that University, to Stamford, Cambridge, or even
Paris. The founder, indeed, in view of such a
possibility did acquire a house at Cambridge for his
college (Pythagoras Hall).

The little community thus established at Oxford
was to live simply and frugally, without murmuring,
satisfied with bread and beer, and with one course of
flesh or fish a day.

A second body of statutes given to the community
in 1270 fixed their abode definitely at Oxford and
regulated their corporate life more in detail. A sub-
warden was now appointed to preside over the students
in Oxford, as well as one to administer at Maiden.
Strict rules of discipline were laid down. At meals all
scholars were to keep silence save one, who was to read
aloud some edifying work. All noisy study was for-
bidden. If a student had need to talk, he must use
Latin. In every room one Socius, older and wiser
than the others, was to act as Praepositus, control the
manners and studies of the rest and "report on them.
To every twenty scholars a monitor was chosen to
enforce discipline. One among so many was not found
to suffice, and by the final statutes of Merton one
monitor to ten was appointed. Thus originated the
office of Decanus (Dean).